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u.s.  Exports  of  Rice 
Seen  as  Policy  Tool 

By  Dan  Morgan 


W«shinrtan  Post  Staff  Writer 

Observers  of  American  aR- 
Hculture  sometimes  call  rice 
the  "diplomatic  crop,”  since 
about  60  per  cent  of  U.S, 
rice  is  exported,  and  about 
half  of  that  is  shipped  under 
the  Food  for  Peace  program 
to  promote  foreign  policy  as 
well  as  alleviate  hunger. 

In  Asia,  this  rice  aid  is 
critical  to  the  economies  of 
several  of  the  United  States’ 
main  military  allies. 

•At  home,  a  number  of  cor- 
twrations  have  a  large  stake 
in  the  continuation  of  these 
federally  subsidized  ship¬ 
ments.  A  powerful  congres¬ 
sional  lobby  also  supports 
them. 

Since  1969,  for  instance, 
the  Connell  Rice  and  Sugar 
Co.  of  Westfield,  N.J.,  has 
.sold  more  than  half  of  all 
the  rice  tonnage  shipped 
overseas  (mainly  to  Asia) 
under  Food  for  Peace  con-\ 
tracts. 

A  congressional  friend  of 
company  president  Grover 
Connell  is  described  by  in¬ 
dustry  and  government  offi¬ 
cials  as  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  legislators  in.  get¬ 
ting  rice  allocated  in  the 
food  aid  program. 

The  member  of  Congress 
is  Rep.  Otto  E.  Passman  (D- 
La.).  Louisiana  is  one  of  five 
states  in  which  rice  farming 
is  concentrated. 

Few  government  officials 
were  willing  to  talk  on  the 
record  about  Passman’s  ex¬ 
tensive  role. 

One  of  the  few  who  was — 
Irwin  R.  Hedges,  coordina¬ 
tor  of  the  program  from 
1969  to  1973 — said  that  Pass¬ 
man  was  feared  in  the  bu¬ 
reaucracy. 

“He  would  call  up  threat¬ 
ening  that  we  were  intimi¬ 
dating  private  entebprise 
types  by  not  going  along 
with  their  prices,”  Hedges 
said.  He  added  that  a  col¬ 
league  in  the  Food  for 
Peace  program  came  to  his 
office  “trembling”  after  a 
call  from  Passman. 

According  to  a  number  of 
diplomats.  Passman  has,  in 
effect,  instigated  requests 
for  food  aid  rice  from  for¬ 
eign  governments. 

He  has  been  known  to 
summon  diplomats  to  his  of¬ 
fice,  discuss  their  countries’ 
food  deficit  problems  and 
extol  the  virtues  of  Ameri¬ 
can  rice.  “The  message  is 
clear,”  said  one  diplomat. 

Indonesian  authorities 
said  that  subsequent  to  the 
signing  of  a  contract  for  the 
commercial  purchase  of  110.- 
OOO  tons  of  rice  from  the 
Connell  Co.  in  1973,  Pass¬ 
man  indicated  that  he  woula 
attempt  to  arrange  food  aid 
rice  shipments  as  well. 

By  his  own  account.  Pass¬ 
man  also  has  helped  sell 
U.S.  rice  for  cash  while  vis¬ 
iting  foreign  countries  at 
taxpayers’  expense.  Pass¬ 
man,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  sub¬ 
committee  that  handles  for¬ 
eign  aid,  has  done  this  in 
talks  with  leaders  of  coun¬ 
tries  that  receive  large 
amounts  of  American  eco¬ 
nomic  and  military  assist¬ 
ance,  such  as  South  Korea. 

Although  foreign  officials 
conceded  that  Passman  can 
smooth  the  way  for  rice 
shipments  on  extremely  at¬ 
tractive  Food  for  Peace 
credit  terms,  this  can  cause 
some  difficulties. 

One  is  that  a  ton  of  rice  is 
more  than  twice  as  costly  as 
a  ton  of  wheat.  Therefore, 
countries  seeking  to  avert 
starvation  tend  to  prefer  to 
import  wheat,  since  their 
dollar  credits  can  buy  twice 
as  much  food. 

For  his  part,  Passman  said 
that  his  interests  are 
broader  than  just  support¬ 
ing  the  American  rice  indus¬ 
try.  “I  support  all  American 
agriculture,”  he  said. 

Passman’s  Subcommittee 
on  F'oreign  Operations  of 
I  he  House  Appropriations 
Committee  has  no  direct  ju- 
rladiction  over  the  budget 
for  the  Food  for  Peace  pro¬ 
gram.  That  is  handled  in  the 
annual  agricultural  appro¬ 
priations.  However,  govern¬ 
ment  officials  said  that  Pass¬ 
man  has  indirect  influence, 
because  his  subcommittee 
handles  the  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Agency  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Development,  which 
in  turn  is  in  charge  of  food 
aid  programs. 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  rice  ex¬ 
ports  under  Food  for  Peace 
accounted  for  1.08  million 
tons  of  the  2  million  tons  ex¬ 
posed.  In  fiscal  year  1971. 
they  made  up  994.000  tons  of 
the  1.6  million-ton  total,  and 
in  1974  rice  accounted  for 
.692,000  tons  of  the  1.8  mil¬ 
lion-ton  total. 

Close  to  a  third  of  the 
Food  for  Peace  budget  went 
for  rice  in  fiscal  1974.  which 
ended  last  June  30.  This  was 
because  U.S.  rice  prices 
were  up  sharply,  the  United 
States  had  massive  commit¬ 


ments  to  .send  food  to  Indo¬ 
china.  and  there  was  less 
wheat  or  feed  grain  avail¬ 
able  than  in  previous  years. 

Since  the  mid-1960s,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  tons 
of  rice  have  been  shipped  to 
Indochina.  'I’he  sales  were  fi¬ 
nanced  by  dollar  credits  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  United  States 
under  Food  for  Peace. 

Proceeds  from  the  local 
sale  of  the  U.S.  rice  by  the 
governments  receiving  it 
have  also  gone  to  help  sup¬ 
port  the  military  budgets  of 
Cambodia  and  South  Viet¬ 
nam.  That  practice  was  stop¬ 
ped  by  Congress  as  of  June 
30,  1974. 

In  South  Korea,  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  the  rice  aid 
helped  defray  the  Seoul  gov¬ 
ernment’s  expenses  of  send¬ 
ing  combat  troops  to  South 
Vietnam. 

Since  1969,  the  Connell 
Co.  has  won  the  largest 
share  of  the  Food  for  Peace 
contracts  awarded  by  the 
buying  agents  of  foreign 
governments  with  dollar 
credits  available  for  food 
purchases  here. 

Connell,  founded  in  1912, 
is  one  of  the  country’s  larg¬ 
est  rice  traders.  It  buys  rice 
from  farm  cooperatives, 
millers  and  farmers  in  all 
the  rice-producing  states 
and  exports  It  to  about  100 
countries. 

-  Rice  industry  sources  say 
Connell’s  size,  ample  stor¬ 
age  facilities  and  aggressive¬ 
ness  give  it  advantages  over 
smaller  rice  mills  and  pro¬ 
ducers’  associations. 

According  to  unofficial 
records  supplied  by  the  Ag¬ 
riculture  Department,  Con¬ 
nell’s  share  of  the  tonnage 
shipped  under  Food  for 
Peace  contracts  in  fiscal 
years  1969  through  1974  was 
40  per  cent,  75  per  cent,  62 
per  cent,  63  per  cent,  72  per 
cent  and  54  per  cent,  in 
chronological  order. 

In  fiscal  1974,  with  rice 
prices  at  record  levels,  Con¬ 
nell  sold  rice  into  the  pro¬ 
gram  with  a  total  value  of 
$172  million,  well  ahead  of 
such  competitors  as  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Grain,  Cargill,  and 
smaller  milling  firms. 

Grover  Connell,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  president,  says  that 
the  firm’s  share  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  in  line  with  its  overall 
share  of  the  commercial  ex¬ 
port  trade. 

Contract  awards  under 
the  Food  for  Peace  credit 
program  are  made  on  public 
tender,  with  competitive 
bidding  and  open  disclosure. 

“We’re  successful  in  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  430  because  we’re 
the  low  bidder,”  he  said. 
“We  have  the  largest 


amount  of  business  because 
we  sell  cheaply — because 
our  profit  margins  are 
smaller.” 

On  Jan.  7,  however.  Con¬ 
nell  won  a  contract  to  sup¬ 
ply  South  Korea  60,000  tons 
of  rice  on  a  bid  that  was  $6 
a  ton  higher  than  the  offer 
of  a  competitor.  Riceland 
Foods,  of  Stuttgart,  Ark. 

The  Seoul  government’s 
buying  agent  in  New  York 
City — the  Office  of  Supply 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
(OSROK)  —  claimed  the 
Connell  rice  would  be 
cheaper  because  of  calcula¬ 
tions  on  ocean  freight  rates. 
Connell’s  rice  was  to  be  de¬ 
livered  from  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  area,  Riceland 
Foods’  from  Gulf  ports. 
However,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  reviews 
all  Food  for  Peace  awards, 
disagreed,  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  rejected  the  OSROK 
award.  Subsequently,  a  com¬ 
promise  was  worked  out  in 
which  Connell  provided  46,- 
000  tons  and  Riceland  Foods 
10,000  tons. 

Connell  last  week  de¬ 
scribed  OSROK  as  an 
“extremely  tough  buyer.” 
which  is  effective  ;n  secur¬ 
ing  commodities  at  the  low¬ 
est  possible  price  in  this 
country. 

J.  H.  Park,  of  the  OSROK 
organization  in  New  York 
City,  said  last  week  that  he 
knew  Passman  “very  well 
.  .  .  Mr.  Passman  is  known 
in  our  country  as  pro-Ko¬ 
rean.” 

However,  he  said  that  he 
never  discusses  individual 
Food  for  Peace  contracts 
with  the  Louisiana  congress-  i 
man. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  indi¬ 
cations  that  the  rice  trade 
under  the  Food  for  Peace 
program  has  now  run  up 
against  political  problems  in 
Congress. 

Officials  of  the  U.S.  rice 
industry  concede  that  they 
have  benefited  greatly  from 
the  Food  for  Peace  program. 
They  are  working  hard  in 
Washington  to  overcome  a 
limitation  enacted  by  Con¬ 
gress  in  December  that 
could  force  the  administra¬ 
tion  to  divert  food  aid  to 
needy  countries  that  may  ; 
not  be  military  allies  of  the 
United  States. 

Sen.  Mark  Hatfield  (R- 
Ore.)  last  week  strongly  con¬ 
demned  administration  ef-  I 
forts  to  earmark  $107  mil¬ 
lion  in  food  aid  credits, 
mostly  for  rice  buying,  to 
South  Vietnam  in  this  fiscal 
year.  He  said  the  country  , 
harvested  a  7  million-ton 
rice  crop  in  1974 — 300,000 
tons  larger  than  in  1973. 
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AND  SURPRISE  SPECIALS  TOO... 

All  our  stores  are  offering  the  grocery  savings  you  see 
here.  And,  each  store  manager  has  selected  other  items 
as  SURPRISE  SPECIALS  for  his  store  only.  These  are  un¬ 
advertised  and  differ  from 
store  to  store.  Take  advant¬ 
age  of  these  substantial 
grocery  savings  and  look  for 
the  SURPRISE  SPECIALS  in 
your  own  Giant.  Stock  up  on 
your  family's  favorite  foods 
at  Giant  this  week  and  enjoy 
extra-special  savings. 
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GREENBRIER 
Fairfax.  Va. 


DEI  MONTE  ^ 

BARTLETT 

PEARS 


Slices  or  Halvas 
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1-lb. 

cans 


NEW  Law  RRIOE 


CRISIS  OHiEli 

EDV 
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Adds  ci-uncK  and 
ftovor  to  soups, 
stews,  salads  and 
sandwici*  fjiiings. 
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Florida  •  40  sl^o 

White  Grapefruit . 

Juicy 

D’Jnjou  Pears . 

1 1 3  size 

Sunkist  Navel  Oranges 

Golden 

Delicious  Apples . . 

Flovorful 

Yellow  Onions . 

Crisp 

Red  Radishes . 


Available 
only  in  Md. 
&  Va.  stores 


1  -lb.,  6.0Z. 
loaves 


Cinnamon  Rosebud  Donuts 
Boston  Creme  Coke  u'Td”'!?.. 
Large  Coke  Donuts 

Apple  Filled  Pastries . 

Buttered  Top  Brood  "9^ . 

Hazelnut  Danish  Coffee  Coke 
Cherry-Cheese  Filled  Danish. 
Cherry  Crumb  Pie...... . 


Asiortsd 
R.g.  89' 


1-lb.,  8  or, 
loaves 


21 -lb. 
loaves 


YOUR  CH0ICE...MIX  or  MATCH!  ^ 

HARD  OR  BLUNT  ROLLS 


THE  QUALITY  FOOD  PEOPLE 


